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INTBODnOT] 

In preparing these inrtmctioii 
plain, simple langnajge^ avoiding 
ever i>os8ibley for the reason thai 
nature lovers, who are those usi 
work, are not largely book-leamc 
it7 of langaage will not be objc 
learned, and will be helpful to tt 
these advantages. 

The subject matter herein cont 
scientific, and not to be ' classed 
value by a work of Action or 
thoughtless people are apt to do. 
tific work of any kind is alwajrs 
a novel or a hammock magazine. 

The study of entomology is one 
ing of occupations, as weU as a pz 
who love the big outdoors and tl 
inanimate things of nature. 

Flowers and plants, the flora o 
ing, but how much more there is t 
and observation in creatures of Itf 

Our boys and girls, young mei 
older ones during our playtime h< 
much more wholesome, healthful, 
tional enj<^yment out in the fields 
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f the different manifestations of insect life than in 
vacation enjc^rments. 

has come to be a serious sort of joke, the return of 
vacationer, tired of doing nothing, his or her vaca- 
time wasted or worse than wasted, and all the 

it anticipations come to nought. 
) such experience awaits the one who goes forth 
. a tangible object in view. If a real nature lover, 
lim take his net and other equipment, his instruc- 
3 and books, and have for his object the study of 
mology and the collection of specimens. He will 
profitable pleasure in every moment. His work will 
)Oth rest and recreation, bringing health while his 
d stores knowledge, and, not unlikely, be will re- 
e a substantial reward of a pecuniary nature 
lugh the sale of rare and unusual specimens which 
aay collect, 
must be remembered that there are not only rare 

dmens, but rare specimens of common families, 
re are ''sports" among insects. An insect of a com- 
i family which bears unusual markings in color or 
a. These also are valuable. 

:*ientific writers on entomology often find their 
hings brought to nought by the discovery of col- 
s of rare insects where, according to the books, they 
9 no right to be. It is of record that specimens of 



butterflies unknown outside certain sections of South 
America, have hwn, found flying in numbers in the 
streets of Pittsburg, Pa. TUs is only one instance. 
There are many. Let no supposed scientific authority 
persuade you that rare or unusual varieties are not to 
be found in your vicinity. No one knows what is or is 
not there. The most they know is by meagre reports 
what has been found there in the past. And, more, 
many of the scientists who hold government positions 
are little informed concerning any but the destructive 
types of insects. Then too, there is the type of political 
job holder who resents any apparent encroachment 
upon what he considers his preserves by the layman or 
the amateur. He seems to desire to make a close cor- 
poration of his particular branch of science, and as 
some doctors resent any display of medical knowledge 
on the part of patients, so he resents any effort to in- 
struct the public along the lines of his specialty. These 
tjrpes of entomologists will seek to discourage any effort 
on the part of students to take up this work in any 
ef|ec(iv^ way. 

!B7^'have too, the tjrpe of scientist who looks upon his 
particular branch of learning as some holy thing, which 
is elevated above the sordid level of money making, 
' ' commercialization. ' ' He objects to any effort to make 
money out of his science. We cannot help but respect 
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ibis type of man for his honest, if mistaken, love for 
his profession. His position is not logical, and we will 
reprint in answer to it an extract from a published let- 
ter by Miss McOlashan, at one time editor of The But- 
terfly Farmer, a letter she published in answer to a criti- 
cism of just this kind from a scientist of note. The 
extract follows: 

I wish you liad l>een more explicit in stating your objection 
to "commercializing science." Has there ever been a time 
when collectors did not receive money for specimens? Do not 
many scientists have to accept positions becsAise of the salary? 
Is it not true that four-fifths of the entomologists of America 
are selling their talents in State Insectarles, in the employ of 
the Oovemment as Curators of Museums, as assitants to those 
owning great collections, in order to get bread and butter? Do 
not the teachers and professors in our schools and colleges bar- 
ter their scientific knowledge for, the means of a livelihood? Is 
the girl who ream butterflies and moths and sells them to gfi/ti 
money to pay her board, clothes and. tuition on a lower plane 
than these admittedly great scientists? I am really fraxkk in 
saying that I do not know where or why a distinction can be 
drawn. Can you make it plain to me? 

I am ready to admit that the individual who begins the study 
of entomology or of any of the sciences with a purely mercenary 
motive, with no higher desire than to obtain the money which 
the business affords, is in no better position than the one who 
studies law, medicine or any profession or avocation with the 
thought of earning money with which to support himself and 
his family, and just as these men sometimes bless TnankiTid be- 
cause of their energy, enthusiasm and great knowledge in their 
chosen worii^ Just so it is quite possible that the woman who 
breeds lepidoptera or collects coleoptera to enable her to make 
a living; may at last become entranced with the beauties of 
scientifio research and make her mark in the scientific world. 
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In this oonnection, let me say th 
center of population in Europe, si 
and Berlin, numbers among its b 
who deal largely in buying and s 
Tb^ buy from collectors and m 
America^ comparatively young ye 
tie understood and its commerda] 
known. Few sections of the couz 
careful and continuous observatio] 
"finds" in the way of rarities are q 
by even the few collectors, mostly 
ate here. An instance of this kix 
by one of my collectors of a colon 
Pergamus, of i^^ch not a single sp 
tured in tiie past 40 years accordi: 
I only mention this one of many ; 
you that any scientist who tells j 
rare or valuable, salable, specimei 
making a statement which has s 
false that we can place no confid 
specimens are everywhere insects 
it only depends upon the collect 
detect end capture them. 

Another commercial opportunity 
work which I wish to call attentio 
ing and sale of cases of butterflies. 



ractive wall ornament tban a case of butterflies? It 
v'orthy of a place in any person's home, and a ready 
) should be found for all affered. The cases can be 
'Chased ready for the insects, if the collector does not 
e to make his own, then all he needs to do is to ool- 
b the butterflies and fiU the case. 
)ne final word to those who doubt the practical, the 
ring commercial side of the work. I, myself, am 
•of positive «Bd incontrovertible that there is mon^ 
commercialized entomology. As a collector I earned 
ney at it. As a dealer and an employer of col- 
tors I am making more. I had no special train- 
far Uie work when I commenced. I learned as I 
advising my student collectors to leam, as I went 
ng. What I have done others can do. If my own 
^rience had not proven the feasibility of the plan 
light have doubts. As it is I have none. Any person 
ordinary intelligence, with a reasonable amount of 
sistence and study, can do as weU ee I. For the 
at majority of people the work will be in the nature 
vacation work. At best it is summer work, unless 
! goes extensively into it and gathers cocoons and 
rs insects under artificial conditions, making an all 
X business of it. My desire is, however, to secure 
lectors who will work spare time collecting for me. 
ire is no possibility of loss to them in that case. They 



will be learning, getting valuable information. What- 
ever valuable insects they may secure will find a ready 
market through me at my advertised prices. It offers 
an opportunity for extra money to those having spare 
time to devote to it 

Bespectfulty, 

JAS. SmOLAIB. 




LESSON L 

SPECIAL nrSTBUOTIONS 
How do you know that this is a butterfiy, and this 
a moth? This is a question very frequentiy asked by 
beginners. To give an answer to this question is quite 
easy, but to try to explain the difference between one 
family and another is almost impossible, because very 
few people are acquainted with the technical characters 
used in family classification, so an explanation of them 
would be incomprehensible. An experienced collector 
can tell almost at a glance to which group or even 
genus to which a species belongs, but this knowledge 
has come to him through years of collecting and free 
use of literature on the subject, and it is impossible to 
impart this intuitive knowledge. 
I do not consider it necessary to review all the dif - 
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f erent characters used in family classiflcatioii, as most 
beginners do not have the patience to go so deeply 
into the subject. Of conise such a classification is 
absolntely necessary to refer with certainty nnusnal 
or aberrant forms, and those who desire to become 
familiar with all the technicalities must refer to the 
writings of others. 

For these instructions I have selected specimens 
which are of medium, or large size, and they are colored 
and marked in such a way that you will have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing any of them, after studying the 
Cuts and descriptions given herein. For the illustra- 
tions I have selected species which are splendid repre- 
sentatives of the families or genera to which they be- 
long. Therefore it is unnecessary to give an illustra- 
tion of each one of the same genera, because all of 
them are similar in structural respects : the only differ- 
ence being in the style of markings on the wings and 
colors : these peculiarities are more readily understood 
from a brief description of them, as it is impossible to 
show the colors in a OUT. 

To be able to thoroughly understand my descrip- 
tions, it is necessary to have a knowledge of the names 
given to different parts of the wings, etc. An under- 
standing of these names may be had by studying the 
figures given herein. Fig. 1 shows the forewing and 



hindwing of a butterfly, also th 
which are of different shapes. 1 
wing and hindwing of a moth, an 
antennae (feelers) usually found 
ilies. The same method of nos 
describing the margins and parts 
as in butterflies. By comparing 
butterflies and moths, you will n 
terflies are either enlarged or clu 
those of the moths are simple (tl 
pectinate (feather shaped). Thei 
tell a butterfly from a moth by 
OLUBBED ANTENNAE (FEEU 
fact that butterflies only fly duri 
majority of moths fly at night. 

Bead my instructions on prep 
and be sure to send me no danu 
loss of an antennae, or a torn wii 
unflt for sale. All specimens mn 
triangular envelopes with the 
OVER THE BAOE. Also I mus 
only the species ordered on my pr: 
I give OUTS and DESORIPTIOS 
and also common butterflies and n 
tions. The common ones have l 
they will not confuse you in d 
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re a valuable one or not. Each species has some 
inliarity by which it can be easily determined, so 
1 will find nnder each one a description pointing 
I these peculiarities. If yon find a specimen not men- 
led in these instructions you should lay it aside until 
L learn the names of all the species in your locality. 
Hand's Butterfly Book and Moth Book are the best 

this purpose and a full description of them will 
found herein. Do not send any samples or unnamed 
terial, as it takes too much time to look over such 
cimens. Write the name, date and locality on each 
le triangular envelope, because if I had to do all 
s for you, my time alone would swallow up all pos- 
ie profit. Be sure to give the proper name to each 
I. The instructions and OXTTS show and describe 
h species in such a way that yon cannot possibly 
ke a mistake. Use a OIOAB BOX or any other 
>ng WOODEN box for shipping. Absolutely never 
my case use a paper box of any kind, or they will 
er reach me in perfect condition. Never under any 
mmstances use a TIN box, as the specimens will be 
aed by mould before reaching me. This is caused 

the moisture from the specimens not getting a 
nee to evaporate. Therefore you can see that 
)ODEN BOXES must be used, and absolutely no 
ers. I pay promptly for all specimens properly 



named and prepared, but as it takes a little time to 
examine large shipments or when I receive hundreds of 
packages, I must ask that yon give me plenty of time 
to make a report, which will sometimes take two or 
three weeks. Many people send in shipments without 
any address, sometimes only a name and no address, 
and when these people fail to receive a report, they sit 
down and write me a ted-hot letter, calling me a thief, 
scoundrel, etc. Then again many will send in speci- 
mens improperly named and when I call their attention 
to the fact they immediately write and call me all 
kinds of names. I also receive shipments of material 
not packed properly, and as a result they reach me in 
damaged condition. All this misunderstanding can be 
eliminated by reading the instructions carefully; writ- 
ing the name and complete address on the package; 
sending in material in perfect condition, and by send- 
ing in ONLY those wanted, and no samples or unnamed 
specimens. It is just as simple and easy to do the work 
properly, as not, and if you do this you can depend on 
a square deal every time; also all the encouragement 
I can give you. All packages will receive my personal 
attention, and whenever I find any specimens improp- 
erly prepared, or not named correctly, I will at once 
report the matter to you, and advise you to send post- 
age for its return. I do this to convince you that I 
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wish to do the right thing, and am not holding any 
specimens back on yon. However, I mnst again call 
yonr attention to the fact that dnring my season I 
am a yery busy man, so cannot in any case undertake 
to examine nnnamed specimens or samples, becanse my 
time is too fnlly taken np examining packages from 
collectors who do the work properly and who send in 
jnst the ones I want. Stndy the OXTTS and DESOBIP- 
TIONS very carefnlly before writing the name on the 
envelope, and yon will never make any mistakes, be- 
canse they are so simple that any one can understand. 
By following my mles and only sending in the speci- 
mens of which I give OXTTS AND DESOBIPTIONS and 
price in these instmctions, yon will be sure to make a 
success, and can depend on prompt payment from me. 
Trusting to receive some of the specimens wanted, and 
wishing you success, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. SmOLAIB. 

LESSON n. 

IMPORTANT BT7LES 

No. 1. BEAD OABEFULLT.— Kindly read the in- 
structions THOBOUOHLY, as I have explained every 
possible question that I think may arise in your mind, 



so as to stop an unnecessary c( 
a very busy man every SPBING 
and my time is fully taken up 
ing on shipments of specimens 
some point that pussies you an< 
you to write to me, enclosing a 
velope for return to you, so as t 
Kindly remember that I do not 
No. 2. OIVE HE TIME 1 
AOES. — ^Bemember that it takei 
ages of specimens put up in en^ 
I am receiving hundreds of th 
expect a report at once. A pac 
days longer to reach me than a 
first class mail. In view of the 
me plenty of time, and no less 
weeks after the packages rea< 
time, so as to be sure that the 
properly, and to give my collect 

No. 3. MATEBIAL IMPBC 
OB IN00BBE0TL7 NAMED.- 
package is not satisfactory to m 
it to the person sending it, as 
thing by all my collectors, and 
think that I am holding back a 
Of course in such cases all pen 
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I returned will have to pay the postage, as my mail 
»ry large, so my postage bill is considerable. 

D. 4. USE WOODEN BOXES ONLY.— Absolutely 
$r ship specimens in PAPER BOXES, no matter if 
e is only one specimen to send, as such packages 
)r reach me in perfect condition. Also never in any 
ship them in TIN BOXES, because when fresh 
iimens are shut up in them, the moisture does not 
>orate, and at once causes mould, which completely 
s them for my use. Therefore use WOODEN 
CES for shipping, and no others. 

0. 5. SEND ONLY THOSE SHOWN m THESE 
TBUCTIONS, IF ON MY LIST.— NEVEB in any 

send specimens not ORDERED. MY price list 
73 exactly what I am buying at the present time, 
here is absolutely no reason for any misunder- 
ding on this point. If you are not sure of the 
e or cannot name a specimen, do not send it to me, 

am far too busy to do any naming of specimens 
inyone. You will And OUTS and DESCRIPTIONS 
NE HUNDRED DIFFERENT SPECIES of butter- 

and moths shown in these instructions, most of 
^h I buy. The majority of them are valuable, and 
CUTS and DESCRIPTIONS show just what they 

like; so when comparing your specimens with 



them, be sure that they are exactly the same in size, 
color, and markings. 

No. 6. SEND THOSE ON MY PRICE LIST.— Be- 
fore sending any specimens be sure that they are the 
species wanted, because there are a number of them 
that I am not buying at present. Therefore look up 
the large price list at the end of these instructions, and 
you will see exactly what I buy, and the prices I pay. 
When you have earned some money from the sale of 
your specimens I would advise you to become familiar 
with all the other species on my price list that I am 
buying. This can be done in most cases with Dr. W. 
J. Holland's Colored Plates, which I fully describe at 
the end of these instructions. All specimens that you 
cannot name or those not shown in these instructions 
should be stored away until such time as you can 
learn all the names. Do not send them to me un- 
named, as my time spent in naming specimens would 
swallow up all possible profit ; anyway I have no time 
to do so, even if I wanted to, ever so much. 

No. 7. SPECIMENS THAT ABE NAMED INCOR- 
RECTLY.^— Be absolutely certain that you put the cor- 
rect name on the envelope, and never write the name 
imtil you have carefully compared your specimens with 
the CUTS and Descriptions given herein. If they do 
not answer the descriptions in every detail, or are not 
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exactly the same in sice, sliape and markings as the 
OUTS, yon can be satisfied that it is not one of them. 
Last seaaon I reoeiTed scores of packages oontaining 
spedmens named incorrectly. Some persons wonld 
send Papilio asterias, named P. pergamiu, or P. indra, 
etc., although the OUTS and DESOBIPTIOKS show 
wherein they diifer lo plainly, and yet when I would 
jioint ont the mistake, many of the persons who sent 
them wonld sit down and write me a letter in irtiich 
they vren quite free with their criticism, and wonld 
insist that they named them correctly. Now I do not 
wish any misunderstanding of this nature whatsoever, 
and as for advising a collector that his specimens are 
not named correctly, if they are, is out of the question, 
as I always do my utmost to encourage a ooUeotor who 
sends me valuable specimens, because it is to my own 
advantage to do so if nothing else, because it is only 
after receiving several shipments every season from 
each collector that I can ever expect to receive any 
large remuneration. 

NOTICE. — By strictly adhering to my rules and 
sending in material that is perfect, named correctly 
and packed in a wooden box, there can be absolutely 
no misunderstanding or any need for unnecessary cor- 
respondence, and by so doing you will be giving me 



more time to devote to examining 
your packages promptly. 

LESSON m. 

EQUIPIIENT NEEI 
The few things needed can be mai 
little trouble and praotioaliy no exp 
and explain In clear tenns exactly '. 
Ton will need a net, killing jar, tr 
a few empty cigar boxes for shippin 
of forceps for picking up the specin 
NET (See OUT, Fig. 3)— Which 
should be constructed. Any kind i 



the bag is made abont two feet Ic 
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abont one foot in diameter and to thiB ring attadi a 
bag abont two feet in depth, made of tarlatan or very 
fine bobinlinl^ vith the comers rounded off, forming 
the ahape of the letter "U." Keti can be boaght which 
are made so that they can be folded np, for traveling. 

HOW TO USE THE NET.— Place the net over the 
batterfly while it is hovering over flowers, or capture 
them as they fly past yon, by sweeping them into the 
net. The net must be long enough bo that it can be 
cbeed when hanging over the ring on either side. 
After the specimen is imprisoned lay the net on the 
grotind and with the fingers take hold of the bottom 
of the net and lift npward, so as to induce the specimen 
to fly upwards, as It invariably will, then all that must 
be done is to introduce your killing jar under the ring 
and up into the net, placing the open mouth of the jar 
over the insect without ever tonobing the upper side 
of it with the Angers. 

METHODS OF KILLING. — The cyanide jar, chloro- 
form, gasoline, ammonia, carbonate of ammonia. 

CYANIDE JAS.— Of all the methods of killing the 
cyanide jar is the handiest method of all, and is pain- 
less to the insect as well as speedy, for in less than a 
minute it is stupifled and rendered motionless. If 
taken out within ten minutes, however, it will revive, 
so therefore it must be left in the jar for about fifteen 
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minutes. Cyanide of potassinm can be obtained from 
any druggist, or from me. See under Supplies. 

HOW TO KAKE CYANIDE JAS.— See Fig. 3-A. 
Ti^ an ordinary fruit jar with a wide mouth and a 
screw top, which is of convenient size. Into this bottle 
pnt from an ounce to an ounce and a half of pure cyan- 
ide of potassium, in lumps (a deadly poison), and com- 
pletely cover this with a layer of plaster of Paris, 
mixed to the consisteney of paste. As the plaster is 



setting, a piece of Uotting paper or wool should be 
inserted in the bottle, to absorb any moisture. In a day 
or so the plaster will be dry and ready for use. Be- 
moye the old Uotting paper, and pat a piece, cat to 
lit, into the bottle from time to time, to absorb all 
moistare and to keep the specimens dean and dry. It 
most be borne in mind that cyanide of potassiam is 
one of the most deadly poisons known, and shonld be 
handled with the greatest care. 

OASOUNE is recommended to persons who have 
difficulty in procuring cyanide from their druggist. 
To kill an insect with gasoline all that must be done 
is to pour a few drops on its head and body through 
the meshes of the net without taking the specimen out. 
This will kill it at once, but it will revive if the fumes 
are allowed to evaporate, so to prevent this, you must 
put the specimen in a triangular envelope at once, and 
place in your collection box. 

AMMONIA. — ^To kill a specimen with ammonia, it 
is best to saturate a little cotton wool with the liquid 
and place in a jar, renewing from a small vial carried 
in the pocket, so as to replenish frequently. Never use 
ammonia on specimens with green colors or it will 
bleach them. 



OABBONATE OF AMMO 
feet killer, but must not be 
green colors or it will bleach 
may be secured in the botto 
iu any convenient way. 

HOW TO nrOBEASE TK 
CYANIDE JAB.— Tartaric A 
to decompose, and this will 
strength of the poison fumes 
cyanide any desired strengi 
cyanide and blotting paper 
used to advantage when v 
poison labels on each jar, bi 
to the collector, but they she 
result may be a violent heads 

HOW TO USE EILUNO J 
imprisoned in the upper end 
be introduced under the ring 
open mouth of it placed ov 
specimen clings to the net, ji 
side with the fingers, and it ^ 
Before taking the jar out of 
until the insect is stupefied, s 
mouth of the jar from the 01 
the cover on temporarily, and 
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jar can be taken out and the top screwed on. In fifteen 
minutes it will be dead. It is a good plan, howeyer, 
to examine the specimen to see if it has damaged its 
plumage in the net or torn a wing. If so liberate it 
from the jar within fifteen minutes and it will reviye, 
as it will be of no value as a specimen. Of course if it 
is a female, and you desire to use it for the getting of 
eggs, you can place it in a paper box which you should 
carry with you on all collecting trips for this purpose. 

TBIANOULAB ENVELOPES.— The OXTT, Fig. 4-A, 

shows exactly how to make these envelopes. They 

must be made of various sizes, according to the size of 

the specimen, but always make them much larger than 

the specimens to be placed in them, so as to give the 

SI7F^ OP PAPPP specimens a chance to dry properly. Soft paper MUST 

^ P2^XyiV '^ USED and must not be heavy. Medium weight 

YEW jMALL - u/4 4-/8 soft writing paper will make splendid envelopes. To 

5MMX ~ . 0/2 Z>% make one is quite simple, all that must be done is to 

'AjI^^T cut a piece of paper of oblong shape, and fold into a 

LaEGE' 5 ^3^ triangle, then fold over the protruding ends and finally 

the comers and it is made. 

THE USE OF THE TBIANOULAR ENVELOPES.— 
They are used for holding specimens until fhey are 
ready for mounting, and it is impossible to ship fragile 
specimens in any other way. The specimens are placed 
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in these envelopes immediately after it is killed, bnt 
before doing so the name, date and locality should be 
written on the enyelope, and great care must be taken 
to see that the wings are FOLDED UP OVER the back 
so as to protect the scales on the nppendde of the wings. 
The OXTT shows how all this is done. 

COLLEOTINa BOX.— ▲ dgar box will make a 
splendid collecting box. It should contain several 
layers of some kind of heavy cloth, such as velvet, 
sprinkled with naphtalene fli^kes. When a specimen 
is captured and placed in an envelope, it should be 
placed between one of the layers, in the bottom of the 
box. Build the specimens in the box, one layer at a 
time, and then when you return from your collecting 
trip you can take the specimens out and store them in 
cigar boxes, or if they are valuable ones pack and 
ship them, with the name, date and locality written on 
the envelope. Never put more than one insect in a 
killing jar. It is best to have two jars when collect- 
ing, as then you can use one for killing and the other 
for merely stupifying the insect. As soon as the insect 
is really dead place it in an envelope and store in your 
collecting box until you return from the trip. 



OIOAB BOXES FOB SHIP 

splendid receptacles for ship] 

in triangular envelopes. Ai 

them to you, just for the troi 

Lay in a stock as soon as y< 

be fixed, however, and mui 

nailed just under the lid oi 

This must be done so as to i 
crushed in on the specimens, 
to me that did not have thei 
lids, arrived with the lids b: 
this precaution. 

FOBOEPS.— It is impossib 
without a pair of forceps for 
The fingers must never tot 
wings, or the scales (dust) v 
ceps must be used in picking 
folding the wings up over th 
of the specimens with the fort 
side of the body near the ba 
can be bought at any dealer i 
you a pair all prepaid for on] 
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LESSON IV. 

METHODS OF ATTBACTINO AND COLLECT- 
INO.— Butterflies fly only during the day and must be 
captured with the net. They are all fond of flowers 
and will be found wherever they abound. 

HAUNTS.— No place must be overlooked in search- 
ing for butterflies and moths. Some prefer sandy lanes 
and woods, others high mountains, some in the low 
lying valleys, others the sea coast and many other 
places. Certain species are so local that they are only 
found in single spots in North America. Take, for 
example, the little blue butterfly named Lycaena xerses, 
which is only found in Lone Mount Cemetery, in San 
Francisco. There are many others which are only 
found in certain spots in the United States. 

HIGH FLYING BUTTEBFUES. — Occasionally 
these may be induced to come within reach of the net 
by throwing a stone up into the air in front of the 
insect, as it will invariably follow it to the ground. 

BUTTEBFUES WITH DEGBADED TASTES.— 
Some butterflies have very degraded tastes, and the 
recognized bait for them is a dead animal of some sort 
in a state of ''Highness" or other excremental matter. 

MUD HOLES. — On very warm days it is a common 
sight to see swarms of butterflies hovering over damp 



places on the roads or mud holes, so if there are no such 
places on the roads in your locality, it will be well to 
make them by pouring water at different places on very 
warm and dieltered roads where the sunshine will 
reach it. 

SAP FBOM TBEES.— Many butterflies are attracted 
by the sweet exudations from various trees or over ripe 
fruit which has fallen to the ground. Bean fields and 
clover fields are excellent collecting grounds. 

COLLECTING ON CLOUDY OB WINDY DAYS.— 
The little blue butterflies (Lycaena) will be found on 
such days resting on the grasses. The Hairstreaks 
(Thecla) will be found hidden higher up among the 
leaves, and must be forced out into the open by beat- 
ing the branches with a stick. 

COLLECTING MOTHS.— Moths only fly at night, at 
least the great majority of them, but there are a few 
valuable ones that can be taken during the day in the 
same way as butterflies. 

APPLE BLOSSOMS AND IVY BLOOMS.— In the 
dusk of evening the Hawkmoths will be seen darting 
through the air like little Humming birds, especially 
wherever there are apple blossoms, ivy blooms, honey- 
suckle, etc. By taking your stand in Uie dusk of even- 
ing near any of these, with net in hand, you will be 
certain to capture some flne Hawkmoths, and when it 
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gets too dark to see the specimens^ use a lantern to long enough to raise it to a di 



examine the blossoms. 



REOABDINO LIGHT.— Light has a great attraction 
for moths, and many of onr rarest and most desirable 
species are attracted by light. There are many methods 
of nsing it, all of which yield a certain percentage of 
mothSy if systematically employed. On warm, sultry 
nights, myriads of moths will come to the light most 
noticeable. Placing a lamp near an open window will 
quickly attract some moths, and electric lights are 
also favorable localities for the successful collector if 
they are not far from the ground, so that he can be 
within easy reach of them. If a new electric light 
establishment has been installed near your neighbor- 
hood, you will be certain of some rare catches and 
specimens, but after they have been installed for a 
few years most of the moths and insects in the vicinity 
will have become esctinct, by reason of beating them- 
selves to death against the lights. 

To capture moths with the aid of a lamp made sim- 
ilar to a street lamp is one of the best methods used. 
Hake a frame 15 inches high, 10 inches square, with 
glass on all sides, except the door, which should be 
lined with some bright tin, to act as a reflector. The 
top should be of wood. Attach to this lamp a stick 
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A telescopic pole is excellent 
it you can raise the lamp to i 
side this case attach one or t 
to complete the attraction. T 
in open parts of the woods, f 
the most profitable place to 
Ught. To use this lamp, all y 
in the shadow of the tin do< 
they emerge into the light. ] 
a white surface, many insecti 
will see. White sheets, or clol 
often attract many moths. 



MOTH TRAPS.— Many val 
captured by using lights and 
no special care, all that must 
at night and in the momiii 
catch. The trap should be 
ground, so as to command a 1 
greatest success. One collec 
has had very satisfactory re 
trap in his cabbage patch. 

The CUT Fig. 4 shows h< 
structed and gives the propei 
width and heighth. You ca 



or yon can make tlie front hy using two pieces 
of wire or panes of glass, inclining inwardly, and 
stretching from side to aide. The panes or wire 
should be separated by a space of one-half inch 
or so. The moths will he attracted by the U^t 
in the trap and will fly toward it, but will first have 
to crawl up the inclined panes of glass or the ftumd 
and enter the trap through the inlet. Once in the trap 
it will be imprisoned and It cannot reach the lamp 
becanse of the glass partition between the lamp and 
the moth chamber. Jnst in front of the glass parti- 
tion a round hole should be bored, in the bottom of the 
trap, into which must fit the month of a cyanide jar. 
The moths will fly to the partition and finally drop 
into the open mouthed cyanide jar. The top of the 
trap can be made flat or with a slanting roof to carry 
off rain, and it should have an aperture to carry off 
the smoke and heat from the lamp. The light can be 
a kerosene or acetylene lamp, with a reflector. One 
entire side should be a door, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, so as to place the lamp in the trap and to take 
the moths out of the chamber. On suitable nights such 
a trap will capture hundreds of moths, but most of 
fhem will be small moths (micros) and occasionally a 
valuable one. 
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SUOABINO FOB MOTHS.— The well known no8- 
tmm for capturing moths i« ''ragar." There are a 
number of formulas for making sugaring mixtures, but 
the one given betow is my faTorite: 

Coarse brown sugar. 4 pounds 

Syrup (common) ^ 1 quart 

Beer (stale) 1 quart 

Bum (Jamaica) 4 ounces 

Mix together the sugar, syrup and beer thoroughly 
and gradually heat. Boil for only five minutes, stir- 
ring constantly. Put up in corked bottles until ready 
for use, and just before using some of it add the rum. 

Honey is often substituted for sugar, and sometimes 
the whole mixture is unboiled; but if you will try the 
foregoing recipe, the result of many years' experi- 
ments, you will be entirely satisfied with the outcome. 
Carry a can full of this bait, and a brush to put it on 
with, to complete the outfit. 

The collector may, of course, provide himself with 
as many "cyanide bottles" as he can conveniently 
carry, and six will not be too many if the sport is fast. 
A bull's-eye lantern or an ordinary bicycle lamp may 
be used in night collecting, but some prefer a Baldwin 
miner's lamp; however, any kind of a lantern will 
answer the purpose. 
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All seasons of the year yi^ 
of moths, which may be captux 
an abundance of a favorite fio^ 
cloudy nights, with a little I 
best for ''sugaring." Manyn 
to be favorable will be discoi 
not a moth will make its appe 
more attractive flowers will in' 
July is generally the best n 
''sugaring," and what can be 
spend a warm night at this a 
in the beckoning woods? 

The sugar "bait" may be 
such as trees, logs, rocks, f ei 
about the height of your che 
strips, preferably on the shell 
be done before dusk, as many : 
colae" (the big, grayish mot 
wings banded with black) com* 
last rays of the sun have vanis 

Sugar as many trees as you 
twenty will be sufficient, accor 
tween them. You should go o^ 
again, until the moths cease to 
enough. If you use six "cyi 



suggest that you leave three of them at the center left hand, and the insect gently "flicked^' in with a 

disengaged finger, the cork held in the right hand 
ready to close the bottle immediately. The lantern 
is suspended all this time by a ribbon tied arennd the 
neck. From dnsk to 11 o'clock on a faTorable night 
during the summer months the fun is fast and furious. 
Thousands of moths of all sorts come and go, myriads 
of them, and occasionally a ''good thing'' is captured. 
The swarming of many species at a certain time, and 
their mysterious disappearance at another, their places 
being rapidly taken by others, perhaps of a different 
genus altogether, which also give way to others, is 
very interesting to observe. Then probably from about 
midnight during an hour or so they near]^ all vanish, 
after which time there is usually another rush again 
until daylight, when, of course, they all disappear, 
except those which have sipped too freely of the intox- 
icating mixture. Evidently these greedy little fel- 
lows will hang on, sipping, until they drop off ''dead 
drunk" from the tree or bush. 

If you wish to bait with "sugar" any particular 
place where you know it would be objectionable to 
smear the widls or trees, etc., with this mixture, or if 
you are at a loss for anjrthing to brush it on, soak some 
pieces of white cloth for a few hours in the mixture, 
and pin them upon the tree or wall, taking them down 



of your route. Each time you come to it 
amine the contents of the others by spreading the 
moths on a sheet of paper, picking Mch one up with 
the forceps (always pick up an insect by the legs, or 
underside). If it is perfect, put it into one of the three 
botties left in the middle of your route. The damaged 
ones are allowed to go, and if they have not been 
imprisoned for more than ten minutes they will surely 
survive. It is a good plan to have the three botties 
always left in the center of your route, each reserved 
for a certain kind, as, for instance, one for the rare 
and beautiful specimens, one for the very small ones, 
and of course tiie others are placed in the remaining 
bottle. By so doing, the specimens can be carried home 
with more safety. 

If you desire to use the battered old females for 
breecUng purposes, which you no doubt will, put them 
into pin boxes— or better still, you can take along a 
supply of paper boxes large enough for them to live in, 
while laying eggs. The latter procedure saves all the 
bother of changing them from one box to the other 
when you arrive home. 

Many insects sit very quietiy at the sugar, while 
others have a nasty trick of "dropping" at the least 
alarm. The cyanide bottle should always be held in the 
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again after wing, or you may spread them on the tore ehonld hare large poieoi 



ground in a f aToraUe spot, or any place you may 
tliinTr suitable. 

In approaching a tree that has been ''sugaredi'' be 
cautious and careful to make as little noise as possible, 
as many moths will drop at the least sound or disturb- 
ance, and it is probable that some of these moths may 
be rare, and you would regret the loss. Be sure to 
keep the mouth of your bottle dean, by using a wet 
cloth to mb olf any sugar that may adhere to it, and 
then finish by using a dry one. 

SUOABINO mZTUBES FOB ''DBY TOWNS.''— 
Beer and rum cannot be obtained in some districts, so 
I giye below some very good substitutes, which have 
proved satisfactory, but not so good as the beer and 
rum. Sugar and vinegar mixed together, cider and 
sugar, common brown sugar mixed with water. Put 
in as much sugar as the water will dissolve. Idmbur- 
ger cheese has given very good results, as also has 
honey. 



POISONED SUOABINO MIXTUBE.— This mixture 
will come in handy for those who object to going the 
rounds of a sugaring route, as it will kill all specimens 
that partake of it. Any trees smeared with this mix- 



warn any curious persons t 
gether one pint of water, oni 
soda and one ounce of arseni* 
with poison labels on them, i 
or three tablespoonf uls of thi 
sugaring mixture you pref ei 
unless you object to going tb 
at night, which I explain all 



SUOABINO FUNNEL.— W 
will drop from the mixture a 
PBEVENT this a doth f uni 
foot in diameter, with a sem 
the top, and the bottom shoT 
mouth of a jar and tied in p 
atns you approadi the sugan 
sible, and place the unwired i 
under the sugar. By jarrini 
will drop into the f unnd and • 
using a poisoned bait, such a f 
sary, because if the moths w< 
ants and so forth would desti 
necessary, however, to use c 
under the poisoned bait, as 1 
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BIDINO LARVAS NEVER PARASITIZED.— Lanrae 
that hide in the ground under underbmsli, etc., are 
nearly always free from parasites, but those found 
crawling near the tops of plants during the day are 
usually parasitized, and when they have been stung they 
do not seem to bother about hiding any more. 

OAPTXTRINO HIDINO CATERPILLARS (LAR- 
VAE).— Many caterpillars after feeding at night on 
plants, etc., hide in the underbrush on the ground dur- 
ing the day, which makes it difficult and tedious work 
to find them. The proper time to look for such larvae 
is on cloudy or rainy days during the season. Another 
easy way to capture them is to examine the plants for 
signs of where they have been feeding, and when these 
are found spread a piece of heavy brown paper near 
the plants, and next morning you will be sure to find 
them hiding under the paper. 

SEAROHINO FOR THE EGOS.— The eggs may be 
searched for on the different trees, plants, flowers, 
leaves, etb., where the female usually deposits them, 
and invariably on the underside of a leal. 

THE LARVAE. — ^Many different methods are utilized 
in collecting larvae, among which are beating, sweep- 
ing, searching, and night searching with the aid of an 
artificial light. 



BEATINO.— This operation is simple but laborious. 
Armed with an umbrella and a sharp piece of stick, 
you are ready for business. Open the umbrella, place 
it on the ground under the branch of a tree, grasp the 
branch firmly with one hand and beat vigorously with 
the stick upon the top of the branch. Then examine 
the contents of the umbrella carefully. In it will usual- 
ly be found a surprising variety of insect life. A pains- 
taking inspection may reveal something worth pre- 
serving. Tour finds should be handled gently, as they 
are easily damaged. Place them in a box and repeat 
the operation upon other branches. Always be careful 
turning the contents out of your umbrella, or emptying 
it too soon, since the shock would kill many delicate 
larvae, which might be under the rubbish trying to 
recover their legs. There might be valuable specimens 
among these which you would recover at the last mo- 
ment if careful in emptying the umbrella. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances you will dislodge few leaves, while 
your beating upon the branch will cause the larvae to 
loosen their hold and fall. Larvae usually feed after 
dark, which is always the most successful time to em- 
ploy the beating method of capture. 



SWEEPING.— This method is used to procure the 
larvae which feed on low growing plants and flowers, 
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which, of course, cannot well bo beaten into an um- 
brella. A bag net mnst be employed for this* Itahoiild 
be made of strong cheesecloth, about fifteen inches deep 
and the same in diameter. Fasten this bag to a short 
handle about six inches long. Sweep from side to side 
among the flowers, plants, etc. About dusk of evening 
is a good time for this operation. 



LESSON V. 

SEAROHINO. — ^This method requires no implements 
other than the eye and the hand to get the larvae. By 
a little practice it is astonishing how ezpert a collector 
may become at this work. In searching for caterpil- 
lars (larvae) I find that shrubs and saplings are bet- 
ter than large trees. Take hold of the smaller branches, 
turning them up, as I have instructed in regard to 
looking for eggs, and carefully look down the center 
of the leaves and on the stalk, where the larvae will 
usually be found. Many larvae may also be obtained 
by simply shaking the branches. If these are shaken, 
not too strongly, the caterpillars will drop off, at the 
same time suspending themselves by a thread, in which 
case they can easily be seen. But if this is not done 
g^itly, they will drop to the ground, where they will 



lie motionless for some time, ai 
find. There are many larvae 
spin two leaves together and f < 
ing all adjoining leaves, but a] 
first two leaves. These usually 
turn to their original two leavei 
will observe that they also cha 
these leaves. It is useless to 
other method than ''searching 
observe if two leaves are spun i 
cut them off and put them in y< 
you reach home, where you cai 
ure. If you will carefully obse 
and shrubs you can often ma 
Also observe the edges of the les 
fiowers and plants. If they ai 
examine that locality well, as 1 
variably attack the edges of le; 
ment, whether seen on the grow 
always a sure sign of the pre 
turning up the dead leaves of i 
stones and especially under th 
will be found. I have taken as 
larvae from under a piece of 
square. A very interesting la: 
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demand is the Papaipema species. These larvae bore 
into the stems of certain plants, lilies, thistles, etc., and 
their presence can usually be detected by an amonnt 
of f rass about the base of the plant, for they usually 
live their whole period of existence in one stem. One 
may determine a favorable locality at any season of 
the year by examining last season's stem, the exten- 
sive tunnel and the exit hole by which the moth es- 
caped being indications which may be easily detected. 
Where they have, occurred the year before they are 

sure to be found again. The egg is laid in Septem- 
ber, is deposited on a green stem, and lives over the 
winter. As these species cling to certain places, in 
more or less localized colonies, it is well to consider 
where their food plant has been evidently long estab- 
lished, and seek as virgin conditions as you can find. 
If you are successful in finding these, it is advisable to 
cut one inch above and one inch below the exit hole, 
and take the bored section home. Supply yourself with 
a number of small boxes when you go larvae hunting. 
Any kind of a secure box will do, but test tubes se- 
curely corked are excellent receptacles for caterpillars 
and eggs. Two or three larvae may be placed in a box, 
provided they are of the same species ; also always keep 



data in regard to the food plant, and keep each spedei 
separate. 

PABASHES.— Many of the larvae, collected a1 
large, will be found to have been stung by ichneumons 
Such larvae take longer to feed than the healthy onei 
do. Some larvae are more subject to the attacks oi 
these horrid pests. Many dozen often emerge from the 
body of a single unfortunate caterpillar, and I can 
not understand how an injured caterpillar can con 
tinue to live on under such conditions. To see one oi 
these internal feeders making its exit through the skix 
of its caterpillar victim is truly a disgusting sight 
Certain stung larvae will continue to grow to theii 
full extent, but instead of turning into a pupa, the} 
stretch out at full length. After a day or so the ana] 
end of the body will gradually swell and split, expos< 
ing the perfectly formed cocoon of the ichneumon 
Nothing is left of the caterpillar but the shrivelled 
skin. See lesson on Rearing. 

DIOOINO.— To go digging hi the fall of the year, 
when the weather is mild and balmy, for pupae, is an- 
other method of procuring insects. The best places 
for digging are comers where roots meet or shoot from 
the trunks of trees, also the inner angles of walls, ox 
under isolated trees in meadows, and there are many 
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other favorable places, bat all trees out in the open 
are certain to reveal something— and nsnally the north 
side of a tree is best. The tools required are simply 
a trowel, or anything convenient to carry, and efSca- 
cious in scratching up the sod at the roots of the tree, 
or for tearing off loose bark from the trees which 
often harbor pupae of certain moths. A box for carry- 
ing any pupae you may procure should be filled with 
damp moss. The pupae should be handled with great 
care, and as seldom as possible. You will also need 
some boxes in which to preserve your pupae after you 
get them home. A box of any kind answers this pur- 
pose, provided it is not less than six inches in depth. 
It should have a gauze-covered lid, and rough sides, 
some fine silver sand, earth and rotten wood from 
the heart of some old tree (but garden earth is sat- 
isfactory), and on top of this place some moss which 
has first been thoroughly dried. Nothing more need 
be done except to lay your pupae on the moss, where 
they should be left undisturbed until they are ready to 
come out as a perfect insect (imago). See lesson on 
Bearing. 

HOW TO DETEBMINE SESLr— The sex of butterflies 
and moths can be determined at a glance by the shape 
of the body, color, antennae (feelers) and frenulum. 



In butterflies the males c 
bodies terminating to a tul 
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claspers. That is, the abc 
at the tail end. In a lar 
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rules also hold good with 
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day, since many of these 
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method used by the average collector. You will also 
find many damaged females by using any of the 
methods generally used in capturing insects. The fe- 
males of most of the moths will usually lay their eggs 
if placed in large chip boxes, or even paper bags may 
be used with good results if supplied with the leaves 
of the plants on which they would naturally deposit 
out of doors. Feed each female thus confined each 
day with a piece of apple soaked in water which has 
been sweetened with sugar, or preferably with honey. 
Some of these females will lay for many days, deposit- 
ing as many as 200 or 300 eggs. After they lay their 
eggs and die, place the eggs in a corked test tube or 
bottle, and observe them every day for about three 
weeks. They may not hatch until spring, in which 
case they should be placed in a cool place during the 
winter months, lest they hatch out before their food 
plants are ready. If you discover a female laying her 
eggs out of doors, save the eggs and notice the food 
plant. This will save you experimenting to find the 
proper food plant for that species later on. If you 
get larvae from eggs, without knowing the proper food 
plant, then put all kinds of leaves into the box, and 
when you find what they are eating, you are ready to 
discard the other leaves. 

Female butterflies may often be induced to lay 
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their eggs if confined in a gauze bag, hung over their 
particular food plant. It is essential to have sunshine, 
in order to induce the butterflies to deposit their eggs. 
There are many butterflies, however, that will lay their 
eggs in paper bags or boxes, just as many moths do, 
and these need receive no special care other than 
feeding, as before directed for moths. Insect eggs may 
sometimes be obtained by dissecting the female, if she 
cannot be induced to lay, but it is always preferable to 
obtain them after oviposition has taken place. 

Having procured the eggs from whatever source, you 
will now wish to know the best method by which to 
rear the larvae when the eggs have hatched. Their 
first meal is usually the shell of the egg, and this will 
sustain them for a day or so. If you do not know 
the food plant, try all sorts of leaves, but the larvae of 
most moths will devour any kind of leaves. When 
the little larvae have been fed like this for a few days, 
it is advisable to move them into larger quarters, pre- 
ferably into fruit jars, or any bottle with a wide 
mouth, and as they grow you may move them again 
if their quarters become too small for them. The jars 
should contain a little earth a few inches in depth, 
for the larvae to conceal themselves during the day- 
time. Barrels, boxes, etc., a.re splendid cages for lar- 
vae, if you have many hundreds. Put in plenty of fresh 



leaves every day, and keep the cages nice and dean. 
Of course, all this is rather tedious work, but it will 
well repay you with many specimens, which can be ob- 
tained by no other method. 

After the larvae have moulted for the last time, they 
will either spin cocoons, or pupate in the earth in the 
bottom of the jars or cages. Tou may now move them 
to boxes or barrels, if you desire, until the perfect in- 
sect emerges from the pupa. The period required for 
a larva to turn to a pupa varies, of course, with the 
different species. 

PBESEBVINO. — ^Butterflies and moths do not re- 
quire to be preserved in any way, as there is nothing 
to preserve. However, they must be thoroughly dried 
or the dampness will cause mould. Specimens can be 
put up in envelopes just after killing, and if the paper 
is soft and large the insect will dry thoroughly, pro* 
vided they are not packed too closely while drying. It 
is also absolutely necessary to keep them in a thor- 
oughly dry place, or they will soon become mouldy. 
Always sprinkle naphtalene flakes among the envel- 
opes, or place moth balls among them. Very large 
moths with big bodies should have the contents re- 
moved by making an incision on the underside of the 
abdomen, and the cavity cleaned with gasoline and 



filled with cotton. Ho 
the juices from the bo 
which it will do in a dry 
mens in tin boxes or th< 
be useless as specimens. 

HANDLING.— Never 
side of the wings witl: 
only, and even with tl 
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specimens. 
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a way of folding their wings under them while dying pieces. Specimens sent in tin boxes reach me mouldy 



in the cyanide jar. It requires great care to turn the 
wings of them up over the back, but it can be done 
very easily with the forceps by placing the jaws of it 
just under the wings as near the body as possible. 
During this operation the specimen should be rest- 
ing back downwards on the palm of your hand, and 
with a little pressure downward the wings will open 
up. Experiment on common ones for a day or so and 
then you will be ready to take care of valuable ones 
when you capture them. 

Write the name, date and locality on each envelope 
before placing the specimen in it. For the date use 
the MONTH and for the town or locality just use the 
name of THE NEAREST TOWN. 

In the case of valuable specimens, always place them 
in two envelopes, as in this way they can be handled 
with a greater degree of safety. Make the outside 
envelope large enough to fold over the inside one com- 
pletely and the name may be written on it. 

PACKING. — ^The specimens must be packed in 

wooden boxes, and never in any case in paper boxes or 

tin ones. No specimens will be accepted that are not 

sent in wooden boxes. Paper boxes always reach me 

rushed flat, and the fragile contents are usually in 



and are completely mined for my use. Therefore a 
wooden box must be used and no other kind. Cigar 
boxes are excellent for this purpose if a strip of wood 
is nailed on the ends just under the lid in the inside. 
This will protect the lid from being crushed in on the 
specimens. Place a layer of cotton wool on the bot- 
tom of the WOODEN BOX and sprinkle a few naph- 
talene flakes on it, or a moth ball crushed to a powder 
will do for sprinkling on it and among the envelopes. 
Now build the envelopes in the box neatly, taking great 
care not to break an antennae or crush the specimen 
in any way. An ordinary box neatly packed will con- 
tain an immense number of specimens. When the box 
is almost full up to the top, take another piece of cot- 
ton, neatly cut with the scissors to the proper size, and 
place it on top of the whole collection, taking care to 
put in enough so as to keep the contents in place. 

SHIPPING.— Always send valuable specimens by in- 
sured parcel post. It only costs 6c to insure a pack- 
age, in addition to the regular charge, and the service 
given is well worth this little extra; also you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it will reach me. Write 
your full name and complete address on the package. 
It would surprise you to know the large number of 
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packages which I receiye with no name or addiMS 
on them. At the time of sending in any of the speci- 
mens ordered on my price list, be sure to send me a 
list of those being sent, and a bill for same. Never 
enclose a letter or any writing in a package, as it is 
against the rules of the Post Office Department to do 
so. Send only specimens that I want and absolutely 
no samples or unnamed material, as my time is too fully 
occupied all summer to waste examining them or to 
answer foolish questions regarding some peculiar speci- 
men that may be found. I receive scores of match 
boxes with some specie of insect in it all crushed to 
pieces, and in the same mail will come a letter advis- 
ing me of the specimen being forwarded, and maybe 
a hundred and one questions as to value, name, etc., 
although I make it clear that I have no time to name 
or answer such questions. 



SEND PESFECT SPEOIHENS.— Send only perfect 
specimens. If the antennae are lost, a wing torn or 
notched, the scales or plumages rubbed or worn, the 
specimen will be unsalable, and all such should be 
destroyed. All specimens are perfect when they 
emerge from the pupae, so by careful handling you will 
save them alL Of course some specimens that have 
been flying for some time become worn and damaged by 



the wind, or beating 
these can always be seen 

REL A XING.— Possiblj 
set their specimens, whic 
for some time. To do tt 
with the insect inside, 
previously dampened in c 
added a VERY LITTLE 
this is to prevent mould, 
worst enemies. Another 
the envelopes into a vess( 
to which has been added 
The specimens fastened o 
the above method. You 
let the moisture which n 
of the vessel drop on th< 
use plenty of blotting pa] 

After your insects hai 
atmosphere of the vessel 
the two cloths, for a va 
twenty-four hours, they v 
may be treated as if they 



MOUNTINO ON PINS, 
mens when fresh. 
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EXPANDINO THE WINGS FOB DISPLAY IN 
CABINETS, EXHIBITION GASES, SFECIBIEN 
MOUNTS OB PIOTUBES, ETC.— Cases of butterflies 
can be sold in every town, as every home, ofBce and 
store is a possible customer. Therefore I will explain 
how to properly mount the specimens. This is done 
either by using: pins and setting boards, and then pin- 
ning the monnted specimens in cabinets or cases which 
have the bottoms lined with cork, or by spreading the 
specimen on a smooth snrface on its back and placing 
the mounted specimen in a Biker moimt, which is a 
case filled with sterilised cotton. The specimens are 
placed on the cotton, and a glass lid rrats on them 
and keeps the specimens in place. 

EXFANDXNG FOB CABINET.— See OUT Fig. 4-B. 
Pin the insect through the center of the thorax, taking 
care to set the pins as perpendicular as possible. Hav- 
ing pinned the specimen to your satisfaction, it is now 
ready to be expanded. For this purpose a setting board 
should be used, varying in width from one inch and 
a half to six inches, according to the expansion of the 
insect to be mounted. 

Tou can easily make one of these bmxds, should you 
have any trouble in procuring one. 



Procure for this a soft piece of inch and a quarter 
pine, 12 or 16 inches long, and of varying width, ac- 
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cording to the expansion of the Insects to be set. 
Exactly in the center of this piece plow a groove to 
a depth of seven-eighths of an inch, which depth should 
be l^e average height of all Lepidoptera above the 
point of the pin inserted. On the bottom of this groove 



a thin layer of cork should be pasted or glaed, and the board and kept in plaoe bi 
board is ready for use. cloth. 



To expand an insect properly is a difficult matter, 
bat after a little practice some obtain very good re- 
sults. Collectors, as a general rule, pay too little atten- 
tion to good setting. The pin should be carefully in- 
serted, as perpendicular as possible, in the center of the 
thorax of the insect, and placed in the middle of the 
groove. The chief difficulty of good setting is in seeing 
that the pin does not lean towards either side after it 
is pressed into the cork in the groove. 

Take four pieces of thin cardboard about an inch 
long and three-eighths of an inch wide at one end, ter- 
minating in a point at the other. With a fine needle, 
immediately behind the nervure of the costal margin 
of the wing, draw the upper wing of either side for- 
ward, until the inner margin forms a right angle with 
the body. Take one of tiiie pieces of cardboard and 
pin it oyer the wing. Do the same with the under 
wing, and repeat on the other side. If the groove is 
too wide or deep for the insect, keep the body from 
sinking in by supporting it on two pins. The first 
pair of legs may be brought forward in a natural man- 
ner, and the antennae should be spread out on the 



Insects should be left c 
least two or three weeks, i 
the atmosphere, and durin 
allowed a current of air t 
carefully kept out of di 
thoroughly dry, they may 
and are ready for the cal 

HOW TO EXPAND 
''BIKSB MOUNT."— It is 
a butterfly for a Biker Moi 
thin board or piece of card 
Place the specimen on the 
pin it through the thorax ( 
derside on to the board, a] 
while spreading the wing 
each side. Draw the wii 
margins of them are at ri. 
until the inner margins 
spread. Then lay strips oi 
in place while drying, a; 
spread in a natural way. 
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LESSON VI. 

OX7T8 and DESCRIPTIONS of VALUABLE BITT. 
TEBFUES and MOTHS— Most of the butterflies and 
moths given herein are yaluable ones, but as there are 
a number of common ones which are very similar to 
them in appearance, I have added them also, so as to 
not confuse you. There are many described and figured 
in these instructions which are very valuable, and a 
great many of them have only been described in scien- 
tific periodicals, so are not to be found in most books. 
Edward's Books, costing $150.00, do not even give 
illustrations or descriptions of many of them. All the 
most important literature on the rare butterflies and 
moths is only found in publications of institutions and 
learned societies. This makes it almost impossible for 
the average person to get them, as most of the original 
descriptions are only contained in publications dating 
as far back as 1864. So you can see that it means con- 
siderable work and time to go through a mass of liter- 
ature, hunting for the descriptions of some of these 
specimens. It took me many months before I could find 
descriptions of them all, but now I produce them herein 
so as to make it easy for you, and save you the con- 
siderable expense and time, which I have had to devote 
kai it. Kindly remember that I buy all those on my 
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price list at present, and no others, until further notice. 
You will find a great many different species not shown 
in these instructions, because I give only the valuable 
ones and a few common species. Any species that you 
cannot name should be stored away until you learn the 
names of all the ones that fiy in your locality. If you 
capture any shown in these instructions that I am buy- 
ing, send it along at any time, or better, hold until you 
get a number to send. There are a number of common 
ones in these instructions that I am not buying, but in 
most cases you will find that there is a variety or form 
of it that I do buy. For example, take PAPILIO 
ASTEBIAS, which is subject to considerable variation. 
One form of it, in which the yellow spots on the wings 
are so extended as to cover the entire outer half of the 
wings, was named PAPILIO OALVERLEY. I will pay 
$1.00 each for these. There are a number of other very 
common species, which are subject to considerable 
variation, and some forms are in big demand. 

PAPILIO (Swallowtail Butterflies).— The butterflies 
of this genus are of large size and usually black macu- 
late with yellow and blue, or yellow maculate with 
black. The hindwings usually have tails. There are 
about thirty different species of these found in the 
United States and Canada north of Mexico. I describe 
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nuNrt of Hum and give fflnitratloiu of a laxgo number. 

FAPIUO A8TEBIA8 (Eastern BwallowtaU).— This 
■pedM noods no description, as it is well represented by 
the out Fig. B. The key to the species is the SPOTTED 
BODY, i^ch is shown on the upper CUT showing the 
underside of the wings. 

P. OALVERLT (Calverleyi Swallowtail).— This is 
just a form of P. asterias, bat it has the yellow spots 
BO extended as to cover the entire out half of the wings. 
Look oat for this fonn wherever P. asteriaa flies. 

P. BAIBDI {Baird's Swallowtail). — This is another 
70KH of P. asterias in which the yellow spots are mach 
wider than the type. It is also larger and the spots on 
the underside are not clouded with fnlvoos. The body 
is SPOTTED. 

P. HOLLANDI (Holland's SwaUowtaU) — This 
species is supposed to be the result of a onion between 
P. bairdi and P. zolicaon. The yellow bands of the 
wings are wider than they are in P. bairdi, but does not 
reach the base of the hlndwing as in P. zolicaon. The 
body of this species is almost entirely yellow. 
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p. BSEYICAUDA (Brericaada SwaUowttdl).— This 
iii another form of P. astetias, but differs constderable 
from the type in having very short tails, and the wings 
shaped diiferently. See CUT Fig. 6. The body Is 

spotted. 



the base. It also differs 
body is entirely yellow. 



P. ZOUOAOH (ZoUcaon Swallowtail) .—This species 
is well shown on tiie CUT Fig. 7. Tellow band reaches 
the base of hindwing. The abdomen is black bdow, 
with a lateral yeDow line. 

P. ALAISEA (Alaskan Swallowtiul) .— This species 
resembles P. solioaon, but the band on the forewings is 
very wide, and the band on the hindwings extend to 



P. OBZOOlfIA is also v< 
is larger, the tails are wid 
the underside of wii^ a: 

P. BRUCEI (Bmces' S 
similar to P. (ffegonia, ba 
the underside of the wing 
the forewings is entirely 
black. In P. oregonia 1h 
side of the forewings apjK 
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Astariu Oronp. dUwayi bear this In mind. B«e the P. INDBA (India Swallowtail) .—At once known by 
CITT Tig. 9, allowing apper and under ride of the wings, its short tails and the black body. The body in P. 

indra and P. pergamns is nerflr spotted as In the 
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p. SUTULUS (Batolna E 
species is so well iUnstrat 
it needs bo description. It 



P is a P. AMHONI (Ammon'i 

rariety of P. indra, bat it differs in having long tails, fonn of P. nttnlns, bat in 
See OUT Fig. 10, showing both sides of the wings, yellow It is dark doll oranj 
The bo^ is NJlOK and not spotted, as in Asterios. exactly the same. 
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p. ABIZ0NEN8IS (Ariiona Swallowtail) ^-Thlt ii 
anotb«T form of P. rntnliu, being exactly the lame in 
color, bat the tails are turned inwardly and are mooh 
shorter. The banding on the win^ wider, and more 
extended. 

F. EtrSTMEDOK (Enrymedon SwaUowtail) .— This 
species ia exactly the ume as mtnlns, stractnrally. 
But instead of having tiie ground color of the wings 
yellow, they are white with black bands. 

P. ALBANUS (Albanns Swallowtail). —This is an- 
other form and is just like P. enrymedon, fn having the 
gronnd color white, hnt the bands are so wide that they 
almost cover the white altogether, bnt the white is 
always distinct. It is found on the highest monntains. 

P. TTTBNUS is the Eastern one resembling P. ratnlns 
and is common. It is yellow and blaok. 

P. aLAUCUS (Olaacna Swallowtail).— This form 
of P. tnmiu is found in the female only. It is entirety 
brown or chocolate color. Yon cannot mistake it for 
any other, as it is so large and dark. It is the dark 
female of P. tumns. 

P. PALHEDES (Pahnedes Swallowtail).— This oom- 
iiu»i species is shown on the OUT Fig. 12. 
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LESSON Z. P. OEESPHOKTES^Tb 

P. THOAB (Thou B™llowtoil).-KMdB no dMcrij.. "d to 1 Tariejr rf P JioM 

tfon. S0.0nTKg.13. meat once by rd«ntog1 
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p. PHILNOB (niilliw Swallowtail).— This speriM 
flashes glossy blnlah grmn. I show both nppenlcle and 
underside of It. 8m Tig. 15. It is reiy oommoiL 

PAPnJO AJAX.— At once known by its lon^r tails. 
Bee rig. 16. Very eommon. 

PADinn ATAV 
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p. NITSA (Nitra SwallowtaU) .—This BpedM Is simi- VANESSA AMTIOPA^ 
lar to P. solicMD, in having the wide band on the hind desoription. There is a re 
wings, but it does not reach the base, as in it. The essa antiopa in which the 
band on the hind wing is also much bowed. The body Is reach almost to the middl 
black, except in some cases a very little line of yellow, them. 
In lolicaon the nndenide of the body is black, bat it AANESSj 

has a fairly wide yellow line or band on the sides of 
the body. 

ANOSIA PLEXIPPUS (Monarch).— Needs no des- 
cription. See Fig. 17. 
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There is another aber 
there is no yellow borde 
named Vanessa hippolita 
them. 

COUAS PHILODIC£ 

common yeUow batterfly 
seen abundantly over mo 



Oanada. However, I give it here became it is one of 
thoie Bpedes anbjeot to considerable variation, and 
there are aome fomu that I wi^ to get. See Fig. 19. 
There is one form that is almost black instead of tcUow. 
It is named Oolias nigra. I pay SOc each for them. 

CjOUAS PHlljODICE 



COLIAJS CHIPPEWA.— This species has wide bor- 
ders to the wings and straight on the inside, ahio not 
crossed with yellow veins, and no black spot on the 
forewings. Under side of wings immaculate, and 
sli^tly overwashed with greenish. 

OOLIAS HASTES.— This species has the wings 
greenish above. Central spot on both wings enclose 
a white center below. Foond nsoally in the far north. 

TERUS NICIPPE.— This little species is well repre- 
sented by the C1TT Fig. 20. In color it is ORANaE. 
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TERTAS NICIPPE 



OOUAS EBOLA. — ^This species is a dark orange 
color, found on high mountains and the Arctic. Under- 
side of wings are greenish, with a row of yellow spots. 
It is very dark orange on the upper side. 

COLIAS PILIDNE.— Differs from 0. philodlce by 20 

the absence of a Uack spot on the upper side of fore- 
wings, no snbmaiginal spots on the under side of hind- It is a very common species. There is a very light 
wings, and the very narrow Uack margins to both yellow form of this species sometimes captured. I des- 
wings. The female of this species has no markings on cribe it below, and pay 26c each for it. I do not want 
the wings at all and is white. Labrador species. any of Terias nicippe at present, only the form below. 
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TEBIAS FLAVA.— This ia the same as tho above, tmt PABNAS8IUS SMmTH 

instead of being orange it is a very light yellow. Look ilar to Clodins, bnt is neai 

oat for it. It is marked exactly like T. nicippe, bnt is It is marked different, as it 

yellow instead of orange. I pay 26c each for than. Hindwings with red spots. 

PABNASSIU8 CLODinS.— This Is a monntain fly, 

and is well represented by the CUT Pig 21. dreamy nADMACcm 

white above and transparent. Hindwings with two red PARNASSlU 
spots. 



PAENASSIUS BEHRn.- 

same as smintkens, bnt hi 

T£UiOW instead of red. 

bright yellow, not orange, 

have pink or orange spots : 

PARNASSIUS ALTUSUS.— Same as clodios, bnt the PAENASSIUS HEEMOl 

spots on the hindwings are YELLOW instead of red, but differs in having the ' 

as in P. olodins. smoky. 
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PARNAS8IU8 SAYI^-TUi Is a form of Kninttuiu 
found in the female on^, in irtiiob the spots on the 
hindwings are white. 

PABNAS8IUS SEDAKOVI.— This apedes is smolc7, 
like P. hennodnr, bat difTen from it in having sbeo- 
Intely no red on the POREWINaS. It is also a small 
species. 

PASNA8BIUS NANUS.— This is the smallest Par- 
nassios, measuring only one inch and three-qnartera in 
expanse. They are similar to the sminthena type, hut 
the male has no red on any wing. Fem^e is dark with 
only two faded red spots on the costal of forewings, 
and the red spots on the hind wings hare white centers. 

PASNASSIUS EVERSMANNI.— This species may be 
known at once by the fact that it is DEEP OBANOE 
in color. 

BA8ILABCHIA WEIDEMEYERn. See CUT Fig 23. 
It needs no description, 

BASILABCHIA BINEFAECIA.— This is jttst the 
same as weidemeyrii, and is only a form, in which the 
wide central band is missing. 

BASILABCHIA LOBQUINI.— See the CTJT Fig. 04. 
It is known at once by the reddish bfff near the end of 
the cell on the forewings, and the apices of the fore- 
wings are red. 
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RftSlUmUA WEIDMEYERU 



BASILARCHIA IjOROUINI 



BA8ILASCEIA EAVE8.-^Exaet]y like B. lorqoini 
ud iB only a form in which ths red at the apieea of the 
forewiugB Is miniiw. 

BABILABOHIA DISIFFIT8.— This eommoiL species 
is shown on the CUT Pi^. 26. It resembles Anocia 
plezippus, bat is smaller, as seen by the oat, and there 
are other differences too. 

DAciT AivuTA rvTcmnirc 



Angela berenice, and Anoi 
them at present, but I pi 
dotippos. 

BABILABOHIA TLOBi 
similar to Disippos, bnt dii 
larger. The best lay to it ii 
the hindwlngs, as within t 
white spots displayed in th< 
next species, namely B. obs 

_BASIURCHIA 



BABILABOHIA PSEUDODOBIPPUS.— This is ex- 
actly the same as B. dialppus, but differs onfy in 
having no black band on the hindwings. 

There are two other species which closely resemble 
the above, but they have more white spots on the fore- 
wings, Jnst like Anosia plexippns. They are named 
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BABILABOHIA OBSOLE 
fers from Disippos in havli 
the hindwings instead of a b 



BETEBOOHKBA OAUFORNZOA.— This spedfls ia 
marked after the style of Basilarohia wefdmeTeiii, bat 
the bands are not so wide, and on the forevings npper- 
gide is a Jaxgt patch of orange red near the apex. 

HETEBOOHEBA BBXDOWn.—This species is Jnst 
ezactlf like H. califomica, bnt differs in having the 
band across the wings yeUow instead of white, but 
otiierwise the same. 



NKMMKtt HAYDEMl 



NXONYHPBA HITOHELLI.— Besemblea the above 
species, bnt differs in having a nomber of eye-spots on 
both wings, on the nnder side. Fonr on the forewings 
and six on the hindwings. It seems to be most abtm- 
dant in all the Zastem States, especially about New 
Jersey. 

PIEBIS BAFAE (Common Cabbage Butterfly).— This 
common species is foond all over the U. S. and Canada. 
It was introduced from Xnrope, and since that time has 
spread all over. See CUT Fig 28. It is subject to c<m- 

PIERIS RAPAE 



siderable variation, so there are forms of it that I buy ; 

MEONYMPHA HATDENI.— See CUT Kg. 27. This M look out for them anywhere. They are given below. 

species is mouse gray above, and on the nnder side PIEBIS NOVAE.ANGLIAE.-This species is marked 

there are a row of small spots, black-ringed with exactly like P. rapae, but all the wings are TELLOW, 

y^oyr ^ y^ cannot mistake it for any other. Whenever you 
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djscovar colonies of Sapae alwajl bo on the look out PIESIS TLAVA.— Thii 

for this one vaumg them. eeding; the only dilfereno 

PIEBI8 HAHin.— Ii Jnit the nme a> Bapse and white it is diitinct yeUow, 
ITarae^angliae, bat is not qnite bo dark a yeUow an the 

latter. PIFPK 

pnaUS mSNAPIA.— Keede no dojoription. Bote riCKia 
the dark brown line along costal margin. See OUT 
2g&. 



NEOPHASIA MENAPIA 




PIEBIS BVTTTSBA.—'Ibit is only a form ^ the pee- 
oodtag, Init iBttead of haTing the dark marhJngB on 
the forewings dark brown, they are reddish and very 
heavi^ marted, on both npper and lower side. 

FIEBIN 8ISTHBBI.-^ee ODT Fig. 28B, that shows 
exactly how it is marked. It is white with brown mark- 
ings. 
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SATTKUB PEGAIA.— ' 

and differs from Alope in 
the forewings npper side. 

SATUYUS HARIANA.- 
in New York State, especi 
fers from Alope in having 
wings deep orange. 



lATTRUS ALOra.— This oonunon spedes is shovn 
(nrr Tig. 29, bat it is subject to oonsideTable Tart- 
>ii, so there are a few fomiB that I buy which I will 
e below. 

SATYRUSAU)PE 



LEsaoif IX. 

O^EIS IDUNA 



>ian!IS IDUNA.— This spedeB is shown on the OUT 
:. 30. Most of the species of this Qeims are found 
high monntaitis or far north. The color is brown, 
yellowish brown. On the underside the wings are 
It beantif ally marbled and mottled. 
»ENEIS OIOAS.— This species is similar to the pre- 
ing, hot is darker. It is f onnd on Vancoaver Island, 
. may be taken elsewhere. 

IEN£IS HAOOUNI.— Similar to the preceding, bat 
'ers in baring a broad band of dark brown on the 
ler side of the hindwings. It is found in Alberta 
tt^, and has been taken aroand Lake Saperior. 



THEOLA HALESUS.— WeU lepresented by OUT 

Pig. 31. 

THeCIAHAUSDS 



0ENEI8 INVALLDA.— I ncetred a nnmbwr of this 
species last season from Ootmer, OaL It flies in the 
early Spring. It cannot be mistaken for others of the 
Qenns, aa it is very pale brown. The female is rery 
light-colored, bat the male has the wings a little darker 
at the base of the forewlngs. 

THEOLA OBYSALUB.— lUmilar to above, bnt differs 

in being purple, margined with black. At the inner 
angle of the forewings and hindwings an large orange 
spots. There is a broad black band running across the 
forewings. 

ARCTONOrUS LUODUS 
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THEOLA CITIMA.— Same as the preceding, bat does 
not have the orange spots at the inner angle of all 
wings. 



SPINOIDAE (] 
The Hawk-moths maye be i 
row wings and long bodief 
beyond the hindwings. The; 
humming birds when on the 
in the dusk of evening, bnt 
day, and may be fonnd hovt 
are many different species oJ 
United States, bnt I flgore o 
ones, so be snre that yonr s 
the CUTS herein before wri 
velope. Bemember that all 
cribed in these instructions 
OUTS, and the only differenc 
markings. 

ABOTOKOTUS LUCIDU8 

that the color of this speciea 
and the band on the middle < 
Hindwii^rB reddish with a ri 
It expands about two inche: 
mainly YELLOWISH OLIVl 

ABOTONOTUS TEBLOOI 

preceding in shape, bnt difTei 
entire red, and not banded. 
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PB08ERPINU8 OI.ABKIAK (Clark's Day Hawk- EUPBOBEBPIinrS EUTEBPE (Bntarpe Hawk- 
moth.— See the CUT Hg. 33. The colon of thii moth}.— Jtut exactly the same as the preoedlnf, but 
species are pale OLIVE OBESN with a brownish band differs only in having the black band or hindwings at 
on the forewings. Tba hindwings are orange yellow the outer margins bent INWASDLY instead of even, 
with a dark marginal band. as in Phaeton. 

POOOCOLOK JUANTTA (Strednr's Hawk-moth)^ 
This little spedes is shown on CUT Fig. 31. Olire- 



PROSEIJPINUS CURKIAE 




greenish abore. Hindwings orange with dark ma^jn. 



OUVEGREEH. 



PR08EBPIHUS FLAVOFASCIATA (Yellow Banded 

Hawk-moth).— This species is similar to the preceding, 
bat dilfers in having the head and thorax (middle part 
of body) yellow, and the abdomen black. The fore- 
wings are blackish, crossed by a white band. The hind- 
wings are black, but crossed in the middle by a very 
wide yellow band. 

EUPROSEBPmuS PHAETON (Phaeton Hawk- 
moth). — This species is also similar in straotnral res- 
pects to Olarkiae, but differs in being grayish brown 
with a black abdomen. The hindwings are the best key, 
as they are black with a VEBY broad WHITE band. 
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POOOOOLON OAUBAS (Ganra Hawk-moth).— This 
species is jnst like the preceding, bat is smaller and the 
colors not so bright. 

SPINX OERISYI (Cerlsy's Hawk-moth).— See CUT 
Fig 30. The forewings are dentate on the outer margin 
and marked with brown. The hindwings show an 
ocellns with one bine spot. 

SPINX ASTASTE (Astarte Hawk-moth).— Same ai 



th« preceding, but the (rater ma^rin of the forewings 
is not dentate, or if any, very little. The brown mark- 
ings are also very limited. 
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SPINS OPHTHALMICA.— This species is jost the 
same as Cerisyi, bat the wings are very pt^e. 

SFINX FALLmULUS.— This species is just the same 
in stmctnral respects as the preceding, bnt is cinnamon- 
gray colored. 

BPINX SALIOETI. — Jnst the same as the preceding, 
bnt the large blue spot on the hindwin^ is not snr- 
ronnded by a ring, bnt instead, two crescents. 
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SPmZ aEMINATUS (T^ 
This species is much snu^r 
and is found only in the Eai 
the West and from Oanada 
foond on the Pacific Coast a 
from any of the above by \ 
wings being divided into tw< 

SPINX JAMAIOENSIS (< 
species is the same as Oemin 
only one spot. It is found i 
States only. 

SPINX TBIPABTITUS (T 
— This spedes is similar to 1 
bat has tiiree bine spots. I ^ 
inatus on a large scale, and 
nnmber of the different form 

SATUBNIDAE (Silk-mot 
family are all medium or 1 
(feelers) are feathered, singl; 
in the male in most cases, ba 
them donbly plpectinated In 
frenulum on the hingwings c 
(caterpillars) main large cc 
to twigs of trees, and ai^oo 
tlie winter and spring. 



8A3IIA QLOVEBI (Glover's SUk-moth).— S«e OUT 
rig. 36. It aeedA no further detcriptioii. There is a 
very small form found on the very high mountains 
only and Is named Samia redneta. 

SAMIA OEOROPIA is jnst like the preceding, bat it 
is much larger. It is fonnd in the Eastern States, and 
aioveri in the Western. 

SAKHA RUBBA. — This species is similar to the pre- 
ceding, hnt difTers in being small and reddish. 

TELEA POLYPHEMUS (The polyphemus Bilk- 
moth). — See CUT Fig. 37. It needs no further descrip- 
tion. This species is one of those subject to consider- 
able variation, so be on the lookoat for aberrations. I 
want all the black forms and white forms. Breed them 
to see what yon can get. 

ACTIAS LUNA (the luna-moth).— See CUT Fig. 38. 
It needs no description, and is very common. 

SATUBHIA MENDOCINO (Mendocino Silk-moth). 
— See CUT Fig. 39. Antennae are FEBNLIEE, very 
much more so in the male than female. Note the oolors 
caretnl^. The forewings are SMOKY, BEDDISH 
CHOCOLATE above, with an eye-spot sniroanded by 
a WHITE ring or disk. Hindwings bright yellow with 
a black spot and distinct black band. This spedes 
seem to be rare, bat I received some from San Benito 
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Ooimt7> <uid Baisan Oity, OaL, dozing tiu last two 
years. Females tty during the day bnt the males that 
I have received were taken at night. 

SAIURNIA MENDOOHO 



BXaaxVBA TBIOOLOB (Tricolor Buck-moth.)— 
See ODT Fig. 40. Tbis little species needs no descrip- 

HEMILEUCA IRKOlflR 



tion. The males have yellowish antennae and are 
FESNIJXZ. 

MT^TVrn.BUCA NZUMOEOEMn (Nenmoegen's Back- 
moth). — Similar in stractnral respects, bnt has the 
wings all white, crossed with orange and black bands. 
Two on the forewings and one on the hindwings. The 
body is brownish and the thorax (middle part of body) 
is white. 

TTKMTT.T TTfiA EULAFAI (Hnlapai Bnck-onoth). — 
This species is similar to the preceding, bnt differs in 
having all the wings FINK. 

HEMTLEPOA SORORITTS (Sororins Buck-moth}.— 
This species also has all the wings pink, bat differs 
from Hnlapai in having pale transverse markings on 
the wings. 

HEMZLEUOA JUNO. See OUT Fig. 41. 

HEMILEUCA JUNO 
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BODY REDATTIP 
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lEUOA OBOTEL— Exactly similar to Juno in 
stractnral respects, but differs in having the wings 
black with a few small white spots on the f orewings, 
and a narrow band of white spots on the hindwings. 
The body is also black with a white color. 



ABOTIDAE (Tiger-moths). — The moths of this 
family are usually bright-colored. Most of the species 
have the wings gaily colored and crossed with white 
bands. Over one hundred different species of them are 
found in the United States and Canada, but for these 
instructions I have selected only the valuable ones, 
which can be recognized at a glance by an illustration 
and brief description. Therefore when you capture 
any Tiger-moths compare them carefully with the illus- 
trations of all those figured herein before writing the 
name on the envelope, and if they are not marked ex- 
actly the same you can be certain that it is not one of 
them. 



AROTIA CAIA (The great Tiger-moth) .—This species 
is well represented by CUT Fig. 42. The forewings are 
BROWNISH, crossed with white bands, just as shown 



in the OUT. Thehindwing 
black spots. 

ARCTIC 




BROWN 
RED 

AROTIA WISHOTTI.— 1 
ceding species, but is larg 
are much wider. The bin 
large round black spots. S 

AKTICA 
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ABAOHNXB ZUNI (Znni Tiger-moth).— This ipedM 
ia WflU represented by the OUT, Fig. 44, and needs very 
little description. The forevings are not banded, bat 
tn spotted vrith large brown spots. The hlndwings 
mie whitish vitb one or two brown spots. I hare re- 
edred this species from Bsiton, N. Mex. 



also a black band crosses the wing within the yellow, as 
shown in the CUT Fig. 46. 



HYfflORAlA PARTHEUOS 

f'VT I uuDruf*.e ■piiwo.Mrrru t 



ARACHNIS rUNI 
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AFAKTESIS PXBSEFHONI. Sm OUTHg. 46. 



E7?H0RAIA FASTHENOS (St. Lawence Tigar- 
moth). 8m the GUT Fig. 45. This is a vtry pretty 
spscies, althongh the ivings are not croseed with white 
honda, as in most of the others. The forewings are 

SOFT BBOWlf and orange yellow, spotted with a few AA 

ydlowiah white small spots. The hindwings are hiaek APAHTIBIS ANNA (the Anna Tiger-moth).— This 
at the base and yoUow heyond the middle. There <i species is exactly the same as the preceding on the 
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forewingi, bst differs in haviog the bindwisgs entirely 
BLAOK. 

G0S8U8 0ENTEKEN8I8 (Oenterenais Qoat-moth). 
—This is a rare Eastern species and is well represented 
\fj OUT Fig. 47, which shows a male and female. The 



OOSSOS CEHTERENSIS 



are hipectinated (feathered] 
attracted by li^ht or any oti 
most be searched for resting 
(caterpillars) are internal 
trees, so by exunining all tl 
signs of them, it is possibl' 
colony at work. 

COSSUS UNDOSUS (1 
species is larger than the pn 
lively marked. Tba wings a 
also there is a distinct black 
middle, and another near th 
wings. It is f onnd mostly i 
Mountains. 

MLITTIAGI 



47 

forewings are very lightly scaled, marked with fine j 

Unes, so are semi-toanaparent. The antennae (feelers) MXLITTIA 0L0RI08A ( 
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species is well represented by the OUT Fig. 48. 
t is very gaily colored, and in appearance is similar to 
, wasp. They fly dnring the hottest i>art of the day 
,nd are swift flyers. 

UELITTIA GBANDIS (Grand Sesidae Moth).— Just 
he same as the preceding in stractnral respects, but the 
brewings are not transparent. I have received this 
pecies from Douglas, Arizona. The collector informed 
ae that he discovered it one-half mile from the town, 
Lovering over small white flowers, which he refers to 
IS 'T£VEB FLOWERS." 

OATOOALAE (Underwing-moths) 
The moths of this Genus are usually large, and the 
najority of them have the hindwings red, banded with 
)lack, but a number of the species have dark brown 
lindwings, or brown with a white band. These moths 
ire attracted by the sugaring method, and are always 
^he first visitors to the bait in the evening. 

CATOCALA SAPPHO (Sappho Underwing) .— This 
species is well represented by the CXTT Fig 49. The 
brewings are white, with a dark spot on the costal 
margin. The hindwings are dark brown. This species 
lias a very wide range all over the Eastern States and 
as far south as Texas. I received a fine specimen from 
Myrtle, MississippL 
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OATOOALA BEUOTA (ReUct Under-wing) .- 
Fig 50. The forewings are white and powdered with 
black. The hindwings are black with a white median 
band. 

OATOOALA PHBYNIA (Phrynia Underwing).— 
Same as the preceding, but differs in having the fore- 
wings more evenly powdered and shaded with black. 

OATOOALA BIANOA (the Bianca Underwing).— 
Same as Belicta, but differs in having the basal space, 
and the limbal area near the outer margin on the fore- 
wings black. The three preceding are always known 
by the white band on the hindwings. 

OATOOALA MABMOBATA (Marbled Underwing). 
—This species is known at once by the very dark shad- 
ing running from the costal margin and ending sub- 
apically, as in the OUT Fig. 51. It is also easily known 
by its large size, as it measures four inches or over. 
There are other large ones too, but not four inches in 
expanse, with dark shading. The forewings are blue 
gray, and the hjndwingir dark red^ imkh Uack bands. 

OATOOALA SOMNUS (Somnus Underwing) .—This 
species is much smaller than the above, and is at once 
known from all others of this Grenus by having the 
forewings, head and thorax (middle part of the body) 
BLAOE. The hindwings are as in the preceding. 
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^TOOALA OALPHURNIA (Oalphnrnia Under- 
j). — ^Thia species has the forewiiij[8 greenish, and 
Ts Audi all others in having the hindvings BLACK 
le base instead of red or yellow, and the wide onter 
^ and median band YELLOW instead of blacli, 
L all other species of Oatocalae. 

^TOOALA WHITNE7I (Whitney's Underwing). 
us species is well represented hj the OUT Fig. 62.— 
f orewings are bright gray, with a triangular black 



This species is about the same else as the preceding, but 
has no dark patches on the forewings. The forewings 
are pale, smooth, gray, with all lines indistinct, except 
at the costal margin. It is at once known from all 
others by having the hindwinga BLACK wift a yellow 
spot at the base, and two in the middle. 

OATOOALA OLIVIA (Olivia Underwing).— See the 
OUT fig. 63. This is a rare little species often found in 
Arizona, but no doubt occurs elsewhere. It is a small 



CAIOCMA WHITNEY 
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h running from the costal margin near the base to species and is known at once by the large oblong brown 
middle of the wing, and beyond this patch is an- patch on the inner margin of the forewings, running 
ir, as is shown in the CUT. nearly to the middle of the wing. The hindwings are 

ATOCALA OOHSTAHS (Oonstans Underwing).— orange yellow, with the black marginal band broken. 
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USE METHODS OF ATTRACTION TO OAPTUSE 

VALUABLE ONES 

Ton must use every known method of attraction to 
capture valuable specimens, and to get aberrations you 
should breed every common species. It is also possible 
to get hybrids by mating males of one species with 
females of another, and rear the eggs in the manner 
I describe in the lesson on rearing. I am always open 
to purchase any aberrations or hybrids at high prices. 
Use your spare time, and do not be disappointed if you 
do not capture many valuable ones at first. Learn how 
to use the methods of attraction first. 

FOREIGN BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
All collectors in Mexico, South and Central America, 
Philippine Islands, Hawaiian Islands, should send me 
lists of what they can capture, especially of all showy 
specimens of Heliconidae, Clothilda, Siderone Megis- 
tanis, Prepona, Agrias, Morphidae, Caligo, Narope, 
Catopsillia, Phula, Papilio, etc., and from Palaearctio 
I especially desire Pamassius, Omithoptera, Catop- 
sillia. Of the Indo-Australian species I can use certain 



Morphidae, Nymphalidae, € 
sia, Terinos> liminitis, Euthi 
Charaxes, Prothoe, Mynes, 
Sirocinus, Armandia, Teino 
number of the Papilio-Satui 
Oenus Attacus, Actias and C 

BOOKS FOR FOREIGN 
books are of little value f < 
United States or Canada, 
should inquire at their lib 
books on the Butterflies an 
locality, and after receivini 
write to me the names of th 
so that I can inform other c 
them. Foreign Collectors £ 
material on hand before shi] 
showy species of Morphidae 
dae, which will be accepte( 

COLLECTORS IN ALAS 
collectors all over Alaska, i 
living there I would be pi 
or you may advise them to 

THE BIG C 

Most human beings are n 
outdoors. The fields, grec 
grass, or purple with clovei 
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Ma as the breeze sweeps the timothy in head; the 
roadside hedges aflutter with birds; the woods, ah, the 
woodland places have a charm for ns all. The squirrels 
and chipmunks chattering and scampering, birds call- 
ing and flitting hither and yon; the sweet perfume of 
flowers whose delicate blossoms gladden the eye and 
attract myriads of winged insect life. How we do love 
the woods and the wild things which make them their 
home. 

The hill and mountain country has a charm all its 
own. There is a grandeur in the heights which our 
prairie dwellers cannot know. To one who has stood 
upon the summit of some cloud-piercing mountain and 
gazed upon the landscape spread like a giant picture 
before him, who has felt the inspiration of the heights, 
there remains no question in his mind why the inspired 
characters of Scripture history so often sought the 
mountains. 

The writer has never had the pleasure of exploring 
the famed hill country of New England, but from what 
he has read and been told it must be an outdoor para- 
dise, with its wooded hills and lakes nestling in the 
hollows of the high places, its swarming bird and in- 
sect life, its flora of color and perfume known only to 
a land where the grip of ice and snow prevail a part 
^\ the year. 



Our western mountains lack the verdure and the 
softer charms of the New England hills, but clahn a 
rugged grandeur of their own. Their snow-fed streams 
find little along their course but granite rocks, which 
fret and chafe their waters to remonstrant roar. Of 
verdure there is little except here and there a mountain 
meadow. Far in the upper heights we may flnd now 
and then a lake, cradeled between snow-clad peaks. 

Nature lovers flnd beauties and inspiration in all this 
big outdoors. Even the desert, parching during the 
long simmier under a torrid sun, in the cool of the even- 
ing takes on a weird and fascinating beauty and when 
the heat of the simmier is past, and one can travel with 
a degree of comfort, this same desert woos the traveler 
with charms as compelling in their way as the more 
hospitable regions of rainfall and growing things. 

Of all lovers of nature, the entomologist flnds most 
ready at hand to attract his attention, inspire his study 
and admiration, and to reward his industry. Wherever 
we go we flnd insect life. The more remote and un- 
frequented the place the more likely are we to find 
unusual and rare forms of insect life. And yet, in the 
most frequented places, where insect life is most abun- 
dant, there we have the greater opportunity to come 
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npon hybrid f onns, unusual and rare developments of 
common species. Butterflies are one of nature's most 

beautiful ornaments. They are short-livedi and the 
ones you see today MAY NOT BE the same you see next 
week. The study of these forms of life afford a con- 
stant variety. Nor need one confine his studies to the 
hours of sunshine. After the sun has set then come 
the mothSi more numerous, and quite as interesting as 
the butterflies. 

The happiest days in the experience of the writer 
were those he spent wandering over the mountain sides 
with his net and other equipment, drinking in the beau- 
ties of the high places, filling his lungs with the pure, 
invigorating air, quaflSng the dear, cold water of the 

rushing streams and eating his lunch with the appetite 
which comes to him who lives close to nature. One 
tires of these things if he has no occupation, no objec- 
tive to hold his thouiihts. If, however, he is busy, if 
he has an object in view and is prosecuting it success- 
fully, then the natural beauty of his surroundings 
rounds out the pleasure of existence and he is living as 
Ood intended he should live, working and enjoying his 
work. 



Collecting insects is a shorl 
in any but a tropical climat 
winter. For that reason it 
vacation work. Aside from 
have time for a little collect! 
city dwellers, condemned to 
ment house in the crowded 
in the smaller towns, or in %l 
of opportunity for collectinf 
fields are easily accessible, a 
outside the dooryard for bul 
they are night flyers. 

The writer feels that in hi 

lovers to the study of enton 

worthy educational work, on 

its monetary cost in educatic 

and old, and beside this thel 

and cents as a reward for h 

value of these instructions 

money, and any person of 
will study them carefully a 
earnest need not be disappoi 
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SUPPLIES 

Very few supplies are needed in this businessi bat I 
:iye a list of them that can be used to advantage, al- 
hough not absolutely necessaryi except the forceps. 

FOBOEPS.— It is impossible to get along without 
creeps for picking up the butterflies and moths. Al- 
ways pick a specimen up by a leg or the underside of 
he body. Forceps can be obtained from dealers, or if 
'ou have difficulty in getting them in your town, I will 
end you a pair for only 20c, all prepaid, to your ad- 
Lress by return mail. 

FOLDHTG nets.— For convenience in traveling, or 
larrying through the town, a folding net should be 
ised. Dealers sell such nets for $1.26 to $2.00 each, 
>ut I have had manufactured a cheap one, with a f old- 
ng ring, folding handle and a two-foot bag, all com- 
)lete ready for use. I will send you one, all charges 
)repaid, for only 90c. 

CYANIDE OF POTASSIUM.— It can be obtained 
iTom the Central Scientific Co., Chicago, m. 

PINS.— If you desire to form a collection in. cork 
lined cabinets, you will need pins. No. 3 black japanned 
steel ones are the best for this purpose. 



TBIANOULAB ENVELOPES.— You can make the 
envelopes yourself. 

NAPHTALENE FLAKES FOB PBEfflBBVING 
FBOM DESTBOYING INSEOTS.— You can get Naph- 
talene from any druggist or store for only 6c per pound. 
I do not keep it in stock, so get it from your druggist. 

CABINETS AND EXHIBITION CASES.— All cab- 
inets or cases for pinned specimens must be lined with 
cork, and have to be made very carefully, so as to ex- 
clude all dust and insects. You can make your cabinets 
and cases yourself, but as they have to be absolutely 
dust and insect-proof, it is cheaper to buy them from 
a dealer. Any kind of an insect cabinet can be pur- 
chased from Kny-Scheerer Company, 404 West Twenty- 
seventh street. New York, N. Y. 

BIKEB MOUNTS.- Biker mounts are cases filled 
with a cotton and a glass lid. No pins are required 
with them. The specimens are placed on the cotton, 
and when the lid is closed the specimens are protected 
from sudden jar, dust or destroying insects. They 
are made to hang on the wall or to place in drawers. 
The best size is 8x12, and only cost 40c net. 
Central Scientific Co., Chicago, Dl., supply them. 
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BIO MONET CAN BE MADE SELUNO MOUNTED 
BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 

OASES OF SPECIMENS.— I advise each collector to 
put up cases of all the showy butterflies and moths 
found in their locality and offer them for sale in their 
town or city. Hire boys or agents to sell them for you 
if you object to doing so yourself, or send circulars to 
all the people in your town telling them about the cases, 
or advertise them in the paper of your town. I intend 
to hire agents all over the United States to sell col- 
lections for me, but I am too busy at present to do so. 

SHOWY SPECIMENS.— If you have difficulty in 
capturing many showy specimens, send to me and I 
will give you the most beautiful specimens in the United 
States, from California, Texas, Arizona, Florida, etc., 
at a rate of only 7c each. This special offer is only for 
my own collectors, and to all others small quantities 
will be charged at the rate of 10c per specimen. Put 
as many specimens in the cases as you think best, and 
sen them at least from 50c to a $1.00 profit to yourself 
after paying expenses. You could sell hundreds of 
such cases in any fair sized town. I will be pleased to 
help you in this line and supply you with fine speci- 
mens in small lots so as to make it easy for you. Make 



your eases similar to the IL 
COVEB. Tou can put some c 
to butterflies, and you can use 
of butterflies and moths that i 
to sell the same customer sevc 

of butterflies and another of li 

I 

CHEAP CASES.— BIKER ij 
cases for this purpose, becaus 
and attractive. They are fille 
which preserves the specimens 
and sudden jars. The top is ( 
cheap, only cost 40c (forty ce: 
of this case is 8x12, and is ju 
cheap case. Central Scientific 
ply them. 

DB. W. J. HOLLAND'S C 
BUTTEBFLIES AND MOT 
studied my instructions and ea 
the sale of your specimens, 1 1 
Holland's Colored Plates and 
show and describe nearly all 1 
the United States and Oanadc 
will pay you to get them, and 
a good investment, as with the: 
(fi3) 



tion to learn the names of nearly all the species on 
my large price list, which shows abont (760) seven 
hundred and fifty different species which I bay. Uy 
instructions show only one hundred different species, 
but they are all valuable except a few very common 
ones wUch are very variable or ones which might con^ 
fuse you, and will be sufBicient for you to go ahead 
with until you have earned enough so that you can pur- 
chase the Colored Plates. 

COLORED PLATES OF BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS OF THE TTNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
NORTH OF MEXICO, WITH COMPLETE LIFE HIS- 
TORY AND ANATOMY.— It is put up in two volumes, 
one devoted to the butterflies and the other to the 
moths. Eadi volume is large in sise, being nearly two 
inches thick, ten inches long and seven inches wide. 
Considering the valuable information that these vol- 
umes contain, I would advise that as soon as you earn 
the price of them from the sale of specimens to get 
both volumes at once. 



plates in NATURAL COLORS, 300 CUTS and about 
1,600 moths represented. The BUTTERFLY volume 
costs $3.00 NET, and the MOTH volume costs $4.00 
NET. They can be purchased separately if you wish, 
or both volumes can be bought for $7.00 NET. I keep 
them on hand for my collectors, and will forward them 
direct to your address by return mail on receipt of 
price, or if you send in those species on my price list, 
correctly named, I will keep the price out of the 
amount due you for them, but of course only if you 
advise me to do so. 

JAMES SINCLAIR, 

LOS ANQELES, CAL. 



One volume is devoted to the butterflies, and con- 
tains 370 pages, 48 colored plates in NATURAL 
COLORS, and over 1,000 butterflies represented. The 
one devoted to the moths contains 446 pages, 48 colored 
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MOUNTED BIBD8^ E008 
in any towiit or yon can ma 
spedmena for othera. Tazide 
often earn from $2,000 to $3, 
large and there are not enoug 
the demand. By devoting yov 
you ihonld easily be able to ei 
a month or more. 

WHY PAT taxidermy insi 
teach yon, when you can gel 
mount birds, nests and eggs i 
for the cabinet, by purchasii 
OAL AND OBNITHOLO( 
HAND BOOK for only 40c, al 
direct to your address, promp 
▼aluable BIRDS, EQOS and ] 
CASH. I am the author of thi 
thological Collector's Hand ] 
that the instructions given ft 
same simple and eaqr to ui 
the instructions given on tb 
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herein. Send only 40o today, and it may mean large 
profits to you. See the Illiistration showing the BOOK. 

JAMES SINCLAIR, 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 




SILK OXTLTUBB 

The silk industry should give thousands of men and 
women employment in America. Raw silk is always in 



demand and the market price is about $6.00 per pound. 
Eggs of the silk moth only cost on an average of five 
cents per 100 in the United States. Ten ounces of eggs 
will produce 200 pounds of silk, and this sold at $5.00 
a pound would bring you $1000.00. The best book of 
instructions on silk culture is ''BEABINa SILK 
WORMS, ' ' by Carrie WiUiams. It only costs fifty cents 
prepaid. Address, J. Sinclair, Entomologist, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 
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